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greene and scarleleen — cut work and brodwar, 
was all," as the Chronicler expresses it, "for 
unpayed ;" that is, was not paid for. So that 
very many among us do not so much despise the 
wisdom afforded us by the example of our an- 
cestors as didactic poets and commonplace hon- 
est writers falsely allege them to do. And 
those ancestors of Richard the Second's time 
were especially given to glorify themselves in 
parti-colored garments of white and red, such 
being the colors of the king's livery (as blue 
and white were those of John of Gaunt) ; and 
they who wore these garments, sometimes of 
half-a-dozen colors in each, why they looked, 
says an old writer, " as though the fire of St. 
Anthony, or some such mischance," had can- 
kered and eaten into half their bodies. The 
long-toed shoes, held up to the knee by a chain 
and hook, were called cmc&owcs, the fashion 
thereof coming from Cracow in Poland. The 
not less significant name of " devil's receptacles " 
were given to the wide sleeves of this reign, for 
the reason, as the Monk of Evesham tells us, 
that whatever was stolen was thrust into them. 
***** 

It was once the fashion to wear coats, the 
material for which had not long before been on 
the back of the sheep. For rapidity of work in 
this way, I know nothing that can compete with 
the achievement of Coxeter of Greenham Mills, 
near Newbury. He had a couple of South Down 
sheep shorn at his factory, at five o'clock in the 
morning; the wool thus produced was put 
through the usual processes ; and by a quarter 
past six in the evening, it resulted in a complete 
damson-colored coat, which was worn at an 
evening party, by Sir John Throckmorton. A 
wager for a thousand guineas was won by this 
eat, with three-quarters of an hour to spare. 
The sheep were roasted whole, and devoured at 
a splendid banquet. In one day they afforded 
comfort to both the inward and outwavd man. 

We have often been told, that " Beauty, when 
unadorned, is adorned the most ; and there is 
much truth in that wholesome apothegm. 
Beauty indeed needs to be dressed ; but Pru- 
dence should be her handmaiden. In illustra- 
tion of the excellence of this counsel, I may 
quote what happened to two young ladies and 
one lover in the days of chivalry. 

In those days there lived an old noble, rich in 
two daughters, and in naught besides. Of these, 
he promised one to a young knight, who was 
wealthy and idle, and who — strange character- 
istic of young and gallant knight ! — was well 
content to be saved the trouble of wooing. 

On a certain fine morning the sire made the 
same announcement to his girls which the father 
of Dinah made to that now celebrated and un- 
happy young lady — namely, the necessity of 
decking themselves in their most seductive 
array, as there was a lover on the road who 
would dine with them that day. Now, if the 
morning was fine, there was also an eager and 
a nipping air abroad ; but the elder of the two 
damsels, disregarding the temperature, and 
thinking only how best to display her slender 
waist and graceful shape, put on a " cote har- 
die;" and in this close-fitting garment, without 
an inch of fur to lend it warmth, she accompa- 
nied her sister to the portal, to bid welcome to 
the lover, looking for a lady of his love. But 
that sister was attired with reference to the 
condition of the thermometer, if her father had 
one, which is exceedingly doubtful. She was 
warmly clad ; and if her figure was concealed 
by her mantle, the result of such a covering was, 
that her young blood, in circulating, left a rose 
upon her cheeks, and did not fix itself, in obsti- 
nate stagnation, as in her more airy sister's 
case on the tip of the nose. 

Now a red nose is not fascinating ; and the 
knight's choice was soon made. He gave his 
hand to the maiden who had shown most sense 
in the choice of attire, and a very meny wed- 
ding was the speedy consequence. As for what 



turned up in the way of further results, it was> 
I believe, chiefly the nose of the unsuccessful 
candidate, which became " retrousse en perma- 
nence." The moral of the tale is respectfully 
recommended to the notice of all young ladies 
who seek to catch ardent knights on wintry 
mornings. 

***** 

We will discuss the progress of these matters 
in a new chapter. — Habits and Men. 
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VELAZaTTEZ AND HIS WOBKS. 

BT WILLIAM STIRLING. 

An indispensable requisite to the full 
understanding of Art is, to know the lives 
of artists — their times and circumstances. 
The volume under notice is an earnest 
and appreciative biography of one of the 
most vigorous and original artists of the 
seventeenth century. He occupied a pecu- 
liar position among his contemporary ar- 
tists, being " the only great Spanish-pain- 
ter who did not find habitual employment 
in the service of the Church, and his ordi- 
nary theories in the Bible and the Ca- 
lendar" : — 

Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velazquez, or, as 
he is more commonly but incorrectly called, 
Diego Velazquez de- Silva, was born at Seville, 
in 1599 — the same year in which Vandyck saw 
the light at Antwerp — and on the 16th of June 
he was baptized in the parish church of San 
Pedro. Both his parents were of gentle blood. 
Juan Rodriguez de Silva, his father, was de- 
scended from the great Portuguese house which 
traced its pedigree up to the kings of Alba 
Longa ; and his mother, Geronima Velazquez, 
by whose name — according to the frequent 
usage of Andalusia, — her son came to be known, 
was born of a noble family of Seville. To the 
poverty of his paternal grandfather, who, in- 
heriting nothing from his illustrious ancestors 
but an historical name, crossed the Guadiana 
to seek his fortune at Seville, Spain owes her 
greatest painter. * * * 

The father of the artist, being settled at Seville, 
acquired a decent competence by following the 
legal profession. He and his wife Geronima 
bestowed great care on the training of their son 
Diego ; betimes instilling into his young mind 
the principles of virtue and "the milk of the 
fear of God." They likewise gave him the 
best scholastic education that Seville afforded, 
in the course of which he showed an excellent 
capacity, and acquired a competent knowledge 
of languages and philosophy. But, like Nicolas 
Poussin, he was still more diligent in drawing 
on his grammars and copy-books than in using 
them for their legitimate purpose ; and the 
efforts of his school-boy pencil evincing consid- 
erable talent as well as a strong predilection for 
art, his father was content that he should em- 
brace the profession of a painter. 

Francisco Herrera the elder, had the honor of 
becoming the first master of Velazquez. This 
artist had studied under Luis Fernandez, a 
painter of traditional reputation, none of whose 
works are now known to exist, but whose 
school deserves remembrance as the nursery of 
those who taught Velazquez, Cano, and Murillo. 
Herrera was the first who threw off the timid 
conventional style hitherto in vogue, and adopt- 
ed that free and bold manner which soon be- 
came characteristic of the painting of Seville. 
Sketching with burnt sticks, and laying on his 
colors with brushes of unusual length and 
volume, he produced works of great vigor and 
effect, startling by their novelty to those whom 
Vargas and Villegas had accustomed to elabo- 
rate manipulation and delicate finish. His skill 



and diligence soon gained him fame and em- 
ployment ; and the rough heads and broad and 
brilliant draperies of his saints were hung in the 
chapels of St. Bonaventure, the cloisters of St. 
Francis, and the chambers of the archiepiscopal 
palace. Scholars flocked to his studio, but they 
were frequently driven from it by the violence' 
of his temper and the severity of the corporal 
chastisement with which he enforced his artistic 
precepts. He was thus often left without 
either pupil or assistant, and compelled to call 
in the aid of his maid-servant when orders 
pressed. Velazquez was amongst those who 
soon grew weary of his tyranny. Having 
studied his methods of working, which a kindred 
genius soon enabled him to understand and ac- 
quire, ho removed to a more peaceful and or- 
derly school. 

■ His new instructor, Francisco Pacheco, was, 
as a man and as an artist, the very opposite of 
Herrera. 

* * i * * * 

Velazquez entered Pacheco's studio with a 
determination to learn all that was taught there; 
and Pacheco, on his part, willingly taught him 
all that he himself knew. But the scholar 
seems speedily to have discovered that he had 
quitted a practical painter for a man of rules 
and precepts; and that, if the one knew more, 
about the artistic usages of Cos and Bphesus, 
Florence and Borne, the other had far more 
skill in representing on his canvas men and 
women as they lived and moved at Seville. 

He discovered, also, that Nature herself is the 
artist's best teacher, and industry his surest 
guide to perfection. He very early resolved 
neither to sketch nor to color any object with- 
out having the thing itself before him. That 
he might have a model of the human counte- 
nance ever at hand, "he kept," says Pacheco, 
" a peasant lad, as an apprentice, who. served 
him for a study in different actions and pos- 
tures — sometimes crying, sometimes laughing— 
till he had grappled with every difficulty of ex- 
pression ; and from him he executed an infinite 
variety of heads in charcoal and chalk on blue 
paper, by which he arrived at certainty in 'tak- 
ing likenesses." He' thus laid the foundation 
of the inimitable ease and perfection with which 
he afterwards painted heads, in which his ex- 
cellence was admitted even by his detractors, 
in a precious piece of criticism often in their 
mouths — that he could paint a head, and no- 
thing else. To this, when it was once repeated 
to him by Philip IV, he replied, with the noble 
humility of a great master and the good humor 
which most effectually turns the edge of sar- 
casm, that they flattered him, for he knew no- 
body of whom it could be said that he painted 
a head thoroughly well. 

To acquire facility and brilliancy in coloring, 
he devoted himself for a while to the study of 
animals and still life, painting all sorts of ob- 
jects rich in tones and tints, and simple in con- 
figuration, such as pieces of plate, metal and 
earthen pots and pans, and other domestic 
utensils, aud the birds, fish, and fruits, which 
the woods and waters around Seville so lavishly 
supply to its markets. * * * * 

The next step of Velazquez, in his progress 
of self-instruotion, was the study of subjects of 
low life, found in such rich and picturesque va- 
riety in the streets • and on the waysides of An- 
dalusia, to which he brought a fine sense of 
humor and discrimination of character. 
***** 

Whilst he was thus rivalling the painters of 
Holland in accurate studies of common life and 
manners, and acquiring in the delineation of 
rags that skill which he was soon to exercise on 
the purple and fine linen of royalty, an importa- 
tion into Seville, of pictures by foreign masters, 
and by Spaniards of the other schools, drew his 
attention to new models of imitation, and to a 
new class of subjects. 
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With these he became acquainted, but — 

In spite of his extended knowledge of other 
masters, Velazquez still remained constant in 
his preference of the common and the actual to 
the elevated and ideal, partly from the bent of 
his taste, and partly because he thought that in 
that direction there remained greater room for 
distinction. * * * * 

After a long and laborious course of study, 
Velazquez became the son-in-law of his master. 
"At the end of five years of education and 
teaching," says Pacheco, " I married him to 
my daughter (Dona Juana), moved thereto by 
his virtue, honor, and excellent qualities, and 
the hopefulness of his great natural genius." 
The violence of Herrera had driven him from 
the school of an able master ; perhaps the soft 
influence of Pacheco's daughter kept him a wil- 
ling scholar in a studio, inferior in the artistic 
instruction that it afforded to others which he 
might have chosen, that of Roelas, for example, 
or that of Juan de Castillo. As in the case of 
Ribalta, love may have, in some sort, helped to 
make him a painter, by spurring his industry, 
and teaching him the great lesson of self-reli- 
ance. Little is known of the woman of his 
choice, beyond the fact of her marriage. Her 
portrait, in the Queen of Spain's gallery, paint- 
ed by her husband, represents her as dark of 
complexion, with a good profile, but not remark- 
able for beauty of feature. From the family 
picture in the Imperial gallery, at Vienna, in 
which they are seen surrounded by their off- 
spring, she appears to have borne him at least 
six children, four boys and two girls. Of their 
domestic life, with its joys and sorrows, nothing 
has been recorded ; but there is no reason to 
believe that Juana Pacheco proved herself in 
any respect unworthy of the affections of her 
father's ablest scholar. For nearly forty years 
the companion of his brilliant career, she closed 
his dying eyes, and within a few days was laid 
beside him in the grave. 

If the artistic instructions of Pacheco were 
of little value to Velazquez, he must at least 
have benefited by his residence in a house, 
which was, as regards its society, the best 
academy of taste which Seville afforded. * * 
Much of his leisure time was devoted to read- 
ing ; a taste which the well-chosen library of 
Pacheco enabled him to indulge. Books on 
Art and on kindred subjects were especially ac- 
ceptable to him. For the proportions and 
anatomy of the human frame he studied, says 
Palomino, tho writings of Albert Durer and Ve- 
salius ; for physiognomy and perspective, those 
of Giovanni Battista Porta and Daniel Barbaro j 
he made himself master of Euclid's geometry 
and Moya's treatise on arithmetic; and he 
learned something of architecture from Vitru- 
vius and Vignola ; from these various authors, 
gathering, like a bee, knowledge for his own 
use and for the advantage of posterity. 



After having learned all that Seville 
could teach him of his profession, Velaz- 
quez went to Madrid and remained there 
some months, after which he returned to 
Seville. While at Madrid he made a friend 
at court, who succeeded in interesting the 
minister Olivares in his behalf. The re- 
sult was a command to repair again to the 
capital. On his arrival, he painted a por- 
trait, which, being seen and admired by 
King Philip IV., the fortune of Velazquez 
was made. He became painter in ordinary 
to the king, with the usual salaries, pen- 
sions, and offices, such as monarebs have it 
in their power to bestow. He accompa- 
nied the king upon royal journeys — and 
travelled abroad to purchase works of Art 
for the royal collection. At home and in 
foreign countries he enjoyed the society of 



contemporary artists — of Rubens while in 
Spain, and in Italy that of Domeniehino, 
Guercino, Guido, Albani, Poussin, Claude 
and Bernini. 

" Velazquez, at this time, lived for nearly 
a year at Koine. He went thither to study 
the great masters, and he appears to have 
studied them diligently; but, like Rubens, 
he copied their works and noted their 
style — and adhered to his own. The oak 
had shot up with too vigorous a growth to 
be trained in a new direction." 

Velazquez, with all the advantages be- 
longing to his position near the king of 
Spain, reaped some of its disadvantages. 
" As Aposentador, it was his business to 
find lodging for the king and court " upon 
state journeys, and upon special ceremonial 
occasions away from Madrid — when it was 
necessary to put np temporary buildings, to 
superintend their erection. Such wore his 
duties upon the journey of the king and 
court to conduct the Infanta Maria Teresa, 
lately betrothed to Louis XIV., to the con- 
fines of Spain and France, there to meet 
the ambassadors of that monarch, who 
came to convey her to Paris. Think of an 
artist providing accommodations for " the 
infanta, followed by three thousand five 
hundred mules, eighty-two horses, and se- 
venty coaches, and seventy baggage wag- 
gons. The baggage of the royal bride 
alone would have served for a small army. 
Her dresses were packed in twelve large 
trunks, covered with crimson velvet, and 
mounted with silver: twenty morocco 
trunks contained her linen ; and fifty mules 
were laden with her toilette, perfume, and 
plate 1" It is said that these official fatigues 
shortened the life of Velazquez. He died 
on the 31st July, 1660, in the 61st year of 
his age. 

The records of the life of Velazquez are more 
ample than those of any other artist of Spain. 
The facts which illustrate his character as a 
man are worthy of the works which display his 
genius as an artist. The brief notices of Pa- 
checo indicate the affectionate regard in which 
he was held by his nearest kindred. He was 
no less esteemed in the wider circle of the court ; 
his death caused as much sorrow as a court is 
capable of feeling; and he was kindly remem- 
bered by the master whom he had so ably 
served. * * * * 

No mean jealousy ever influenced his conduct 
to his brother artists ; he could afford not only 
to acknowledge the merits, but to forgive the 
malice of his rivals. His character was of that 
rare and happy kind, in which high intellectual 
power is combined with indomitable strength 
of will, and a winning sweetness of temper, 
and which seldom fails to raise the possessor 
above his fellow men, making his life a 

laurelled victory, and smooth success 
Be strewed before bis feet. 

He was the friend of Rubens, the most gene- 
rous, and of Ribera, the most jealous, of the 
brethren of his craft ; and he was the friend and 
protector of Cano and Murillo, who, next to 
himself, were the greatest painters of Spain. 
* * * The example and 

personal influence of Velazquez doubtless tended 
very greatly to the preservation of that harmony 
which prevailed amongst the artists of Madrid 
in this reign, and which presents so pleasing a 
contrast to the savage discoid in the schools of 
Rome and Naples, where men contended with 
their rivals, not merely with the pencil, but 
with the cudgel, the dagger, and the drug. The 
favorite of Philip IV., in fact, his minister for 
artistic affairs, he filled this position with a 



purity, and a, disinterestedness very uncommon 
in the councils of state ; he was the wise and 
munificent distributor, and not, as too many 
men would have been, the greedy monopolist, 
of royal bounties ; and to befriend an artist less 
fortunate than himself, was one of the last acts 
of his amiable and glorious life. 

* * * * * 

No artist of the seventeenth century 
equalled Velazquez in variety of power. 
He tried all subjects, and he succeeded in 
all:— 

The landscapes, alone, of Velazquez, are suf- 
ficient to give him a high rank amongst pain- 
ters. "Titian," says Sir David Wilkie, 
" seems his model, but be has also the breadth 
and picturesque effect for which Claude and Sal- 
vator Bosa are remarkable." His pictures are 
" too abstract for much detail or imitation, but 
they have the very same sun we see, and the 
air we breathe, the very soul and spirit of Na- 
ture." His studies of the scenery at Aranjuez 
are amongst the most agreeable views of groves 
and gardens ever committed to canvas. 
***** 

Velazquez, it must be owned, rarely attempt- 
ed the loftiest flights. Of his few religious 
subjects, some are purposely treated as scenes 
of everyday life ; as for example, " Joseph's 
coat," the "Adoration of the Shepherds," and 
that still earlier work, the powerful " St. John 
Baptist." 

* * * * » 

He is also said to have painted the national 
dances of Spain, a fine but neglected subject ; 
six small studies of that kind being attributed 
to him, which once adorned the palace of Ma- 
drid. No artist ever followed nature with more 
Catholic fidelity; his cavaliers are as natural 
as his boors ; he neither refined the vulgar, nor 
vulgarized the refined. " In painting an intel- 
ligent portrait," remarks Wilkie, "he is nearly 
unrivalled." "His portraits," says another 
excellent English critic, " baffle description and 
praise; he drew the minds of men; they live, 
breathe, and are ready to walk out of their 
frames." Such pictures as these are real his- 
tory. 

***** 

This volume contains a fine description 
of the character of Philip IV., besides short 
notices of various artists, and a detailed de- 
scription of the works of Velazquez, to 
which we must refer the reader. 



DUNCAN'S "PRINCE CHARLIE" PICTURES. 

It is not often that we have an opportu- 
nity to see pictures of more honest and 
manly purpose, than the two pictures by 
Duncan to which we alluded in a para-: 
graph last week. The true spirit of histo- 
rical painting, is the desire to represent 
those facts and events which the artist is 
conversant with, and which he desires to 
leave a permanent record of. It has some- 
thing of antiquarian feeling in it, but not 
retrospective antiquarianism — rather that 
which anticipates the labors. of the anti- 
quary of times to come, and justly judges 
the things of its own day, as of the same 
importance to the future, that the things 
of the past are to the present. 

Therefore, the true historical painter is 
not he who goes back to what other men 
have told of their own times, but he who 
tells of 7m own times something — if it be 
only a trifle — which others, coming after, 
shall know to be reliable. There is a dis- 
tinction to be made, even in this class, be- 
tween those who take a broad philosophi- 



